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to attack Fort Duquesne, and thus recover the Ohio valley and take possession of the Northwest.
Soon after Braddock sailed, the French sent out a fleet with a large body of troops under the veteran Baron Dieskau to reinforce the army in Canada. Although England at this time had avowed only the design of resisting encroachment on her territory, Boscawen was sent out to cruise on the banks of Newfoundland, where he took two of the French ships; of the remainder, some aided by fog and others by altering their course, arrived safely at Quebec and Louisburg; at the same time, De Vaudreuil, a Canadian by birth, and formerly governor of Louisiana, arrived and superseded Duquesne as governor of Canada.
THE DEPORTATION OF THE ACADIANS, 1755
Three thousand men sailed from Boston under Lieutenant-Colonel Wins-low, on the 29th of May, for the expedition against Nova Scotia. This Winslow was the great-grandson of the Plymouth patriarch, and grandson of the commander of the New England forces in King Philip's War; he was a major-general in the Massachusetts militia, and now, under the British cominander-iu-chief, was reduced to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. No sooner did the English fleet appear in the St. John, than the French, setting fire to their fort at the mouth of that river, evacuated the country. The English thus, with the loss of about twenty men, found themselves in possession of the whole of Nova Scotia. When great difficulty arose, what was to be done with the people ?
Acadia was the oldest French colony in America, having been settled by
Bretons sixteen years before the landing of. the Pilgrim Fathers. Thirty years
before the commencement of the present war the Treaty of Utrecht had
ceded Acadia to Great Britain, yet the settlement remained French in spirit,
character, and religion.   By the terms granted to them when the British
took possession, they were excused from bearing arms against France, and
were thence known as "French Neutrals."   From the time of the Peace
of Utrecht they appear, however, almost to have been forgotten, until the
present war brought them, to their great misfortune, back to remembrance.
Their life had been one of Arcadian peace and simplicity ; neither tax-gatherer
nor magistrate was seen among them; their parish priests, sent over from
Canada, were their supreme head.   By unwearied labour they had secured
the rich alluvial marshes from the rivers and sea, and their wealth consisted
in ^ flocks and herds.   Their population, which had doubled within the last
thirty years, amounted at this time to about eight thousand.
Unfortunately, these good Acadians had not strictly adhered to their character of neutrals;1 three hundred of their young men had been taken in arms at Beausejour, and one of their priests was detected as an active French agent. _ It was resolved, therefore, to remove them from their present position, in which they had every opportunity of aiding the French. Lawrence, lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, Boscawen, and Mostyn, commanders of the British fleet, consulted with Belcher, chief justice of the province, and the result was a scheme of kidnapping and conveying them to the various British provinces, although at the capitulation of Beaus6jour it had been strictly provided that the neighbouring inhabitants should not be disturbed.
MinJvn^?"1^^* sajys,"tlxe Acadians while calling themselves neutrals were in fact an enemy encamped in. the heart of a province. "]Shirley was to do the same against Niagara; while Braddock wassigning of the Declaration of Independence.
